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Who to another life's right road would shew. 

Herself the way must intimately know ; 

Must walk with steps undeviating, true 

To Virtue's cause, with her reward in view. 

Not the poor price that men for talents pay, 

But that reward for which the faithful pray, 

For which they strive and bear the evils of the way. 
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PREFACE. 



In addressing those for whose benefit 
this work is designed, I ask the atten- 
tion of a class of persons whose in- 
fluence is extensive, and of the highest 
importance ; whose power; if concen- 
trated and guided by right principle, 
would improve the whole system of 
organized society : if women can mould 
the characters and habits of men to 
an indefinite extent, what may not be 
effected by those females who are 
marked out by circumstances to form 
the minds of thousands of their own 
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sex, and to direct their energies. The 
schoolmasters and mistresses who 
teach the poor, may do much in train- 
ing them to general good conduct, 
and in making them blessings to their 
families, and useful in their contracted 
circles ; those who superintend esta- 
blishments where the children of the 
wealthy are educated, instruct by 
rule, and religious and moral truths 
are inculcated on a general system ; 
but the governess does more; she 
studies the individual characters of 
her pupils, and gives her time, heart, 
and mind to eradicate all that is evil, 
and to train them to all that is worthy 
admiration and respect : as they will 
move in a sphere much higher than 
the multitude, their example will be 
copied, and their conduct held up to 
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notice : as their education has been 
peculiarly guarded, and as they have 
been less exposed to temptation than 
boys, their sense of right and wrong 
will be more refined, and they will be 
called upon to hold up an higher 
standard of purity and excellence, 
endeavouring to engage every one 
within their reach to rally round it. 

The governess may rejoice in her 
high calling, when she reflects on the 
incalculable advantages she may be 
the means of imparting to others : 
statesmen, philanthropists, divines, 
and moralists, may have kindled at 
the spark communicated to them by 
her pupils, which she first let fall ; and 
nations glory in the benefits they re- 
ceive from those good and great men, 
who may never have seen or heard of 
a3 
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the humble individual who caused 
their energies to be thus well di- 
rected. 

If I have appeared in the following 
pages severe in my requisitions, or 
harsh in my judgments, it is not from 
insensibility to what must be suffered 
more or less by all those who engage 
in dependent situations, with an edu- 
cation which generally makes de- 
pendence irksome : those ladies, who 
from the misfortunes of their families 
have been lowered in their condition 
in the world ; compelled to exchange 
happy homes and indulgent relations 
for the society of strangers, are objects 
of peculiar sympathy. They no longer 
minister to the comfort of those whom 
it was pleasure, as well as duty to 
serve, but must submit to rules and 
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regulations prescribed by persons in 
whom they can at first take no in- 
terest, and to hardships, often need- 
lessly increased, from want of good 
sense and proper feeling in those 
around them. Ladies, who have been 
educated for governesses, though 
exempt from the most cruel of these 
sufferings, have to encounter an incon- 
venience, to which all are alike ex- 
posed, that of not holding a defined 
place in society, but one which varies 
according to the convenience and ha- 
bits of the families in which they re- 
side ; this constantly subjects them to 
slights and contre temps, wounding to 
the delicacy, and sometimes irritating 
to the temper. A governess, under 
all circumstances, shares a mother's 
cares, without an adequate portion of 
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have the superintendence of their 
children. I believe it is, on the whole, 
calculated to do good; and on this 
ground, desire that it may be widely 
circulated. I hare spoken of facts 
only which I hare witnessed, or gene- 
rally known to be true; and I re- 
commend principles only which expe- 
rience has proved to be sound, by all 
those who have called them into ac- 
tion. 
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ADVICE TO GOVERNESSES. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

As no one in this country is born in 
a state of servitude, and few would 
prefer it who have independence in 
their power; necessity, or propriety, 
are the usual motives which induce 
persons to place themselves in subor- 
dinate situations, the choice of which 
is left to the individual, and though 
a young woman may be obliged to 
maintain herself, and may be per- 

B 
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suaded to undertake the office of a 
governess, she will do well to look to 
her disposition and capacity before she 
enters upon it. Gentlewomen, whose 
circumstances in life are changed, or 
young persons educated for this em- 
ployment, or teachers and half-boarders 
in schools, are the description of fe- 
males who usually seek such situa- 
tions, unless we include the nursery 
governess, who is too young to teach 
in the school-room, or has been placed 
in circumstances little favourable to 
education: the daughters of unsuc- 
cessful professional men often find a 
respectable asylum in the nurseries 
of the opulent, where they teach and 
learn, at the same time. The gentle- 
woman will have much to contend 
with before she can resolve to serve 
those who are probably her inferiors 
in birth and education, and, unless 
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) if she receive such an one into her fa- 
mily, she gives her children an ad- 
vantage they would otherwise be de- 
prived of; that of associating with a 
person whose habits and feelings re- 
semble their own in the present, and 
what should be their own in the 
future. Every class in society has 
more or less refinement in proportion 
to its rank ; the daughter of a trades- 
man, educated for a teacher in a gen- 
teel boarding school, may enter a 
room perhaps better than any of the 
company, and acquit herself quite as 
well when she is in it, but her mind 
will retain something of the habits of 
early life, of the modes of thinking 
and acting common to her associates; 
in these things she is not to blame ; 
they are unavoidable, and if she have 
good sense as well as good taste, they 
will scarcely appear : but unless the 
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into her family, still more rejoiced, to 
part with her. We gain nothing by 
shrinking from the truth ; a governess 
is a dependent, and subject to the 
master and mistress of the house : 
she is engaged for higher employ- 
ments, and requires a higher salary, 
than persons devoted to manual la- 
bour, because endowments of the 
mind must be purchased at a higher 
rate ; she expects certain courtesies 
which her inferiors neither require 
nor understand, but she cannot de- 
mand them, yet there is this resem- 
blance in their situations, if their 
abode be disagreeable to them, they 
are at liberty to quit it, or if they 
give not satisfaction they are liable to 
be dismissed. How often do we hear 
it said by mothers, " Spare me from 
a fallen gentlewoman, I shall be for 
ever wounding her feelings," and yet 
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if she receive such an one into her fa- 
mily, she gives her children an ad- 
vantage they would otherwise be de- 
prived of; that of associating with a 
person whose habits and feelings re- 
semble their own in the present, and 
what should be their own in the 
future. Every class in society has 
more or less refinement in proportion 
) its rank ; the daughter of a trades- 
nan, educated for a teacher in a gen- 
el boarding school, may enter a 
oom perhaps better than any of the 
ompany, and acquit herself quite as 
well when she is in it, but her mind 
.vill retain something of the habits of 
early life, of the modes of thinking 
and acting common to her associates; 
in these things she is not to blame ; 
hey are unavoidable, and if she have 
;ood sense as well as good taste, they 
will scarcely appear : but unless the 
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obvious advantages accompanying 
persons of this description counter- 
balance the disadvantages, I know 
not why they should be preferred. 

If a fallen gentlewoman possess 
sufficient magnanimity to devote her- 
self solely to (he benefit of others, in 
the utter forgetfulness of self, I do 
not hesitate in saying that she would 
prove a treasure to her employers : 
if her principle lead her to exact from 
those around her only what they ought 
to bestow, to bear the slights she re- 
ceives, not only without murmuring, 
but as wholesome discipline to her- 
self, however ungraciously adminis- 
tered ; if she have sense enough ne- 
ver to remind any one what her former 
station has been, but by shewing her- 
self superior to the petty trials which 
overset vulgar minds ; if she give 
" honour to whom honour is due" 
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from circumstances, regardless of the 
narrow and inferior capacities she may 
have to deal with, and instead of 
bearing about her 

Nessun maggior dotore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Netla miseria, 

she cheerfully submit to the duties of 
the state in which she is now equally 
placed by God, as if she had been 
born in it, no prejudice could possibly 
exist against her from having known, 
what are called, better days ; indeed 
she will make the present the best 
days of her life, by filling them with 
employments which will bring her 
peace at the great day of account. 

If a young person, on duly weigh- 
ing the wishes of her friends and her 
own qualifications, determine that 
there is no situation she is better 




calculated to fill, than that of a go- 
verness, she may humbly trust that 
the divine blessing will rest upon her 
decision, but no motive of worldly 
interest can justify her undertaking 
to instruct others, if she think under 
existing circumstances this is not the 
line of her duty. 

Let me earnestly entreat those who 
are now determining to seeksuchsitua- 
tions in families, diligently to weigh 
the great importance of the task they 
meditate, to look carefully into their 
motives, whether they desire to edu- 
cate pupils for eternity, as well as for 
time, and whether they have reason 
to believe that nature, education, and 
above all, divine grace, enable them 
to do so : unless they can reply to 
these questions with satisfaction to 
themselves, let them not rush into 
the danger of betraying an important 
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trust, and by taking one erroneous 
step, of straying further and further 
from the path of duty; let tbem be- 
come teachers of languages, of music, 
of drawing, let them be companions 
to the old or the sick, but let them 
not, (by infusing into the hearts and 
minds of the young, hurtful principles, 
starving them with meagre instruc- 
tion, or setting them an unworthy 
example,) endanger their happiness 
here and hereafter, and bring a load 
of guilt upon themselves too heavy 
to be borne. Good principle, though 
invaluable, does not entitle its pos- 
sessor to pecuniary recompence, for 
in this case all would make a demand 
for what all are presumed to possess, 
but accomplishments deserve their 
price, without a high price they have 
not been obtained by a governess, 
and she has a right to expect a salary 
b 5 
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adequate to that degree of perfection 
in which she possesses them : if she 
teach well enough to render masters 
unnecessary, education will be cheap 
under her guidance, and she will do 
well to require a sufficient annual sti- 
pend, to enable her to make a provi- 
sion for the latter period of life. She 
should consider the great importance 
of saving a considerable portion of 
her income ; for if she be reduced to 
poverty, how much less supportable 
is her condition than that of a servant 
who applies for help, without reluct- 
ance, or receives it perhaps from the 
parish, without a sense of degradation : 
ceconomy should be practised in books, 
in presents, and even in charities, for 
the most enlarged view of charity is 
for every individual to provide for 
himself, so as to prevent his becoming 
a burden to society. 
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Self-deception and false pretences 
are to be carefully guarded against. 
When a young lady engages herself 
as a governess for the first time, let 
her proficiency in music, and draw- 
ing, and French, be submitted to the 
opinion of good judges, not to that 
of a few partial or interested friends, 
and let her tell the exact truth to the 
lady who wishes to engage her. Most 
governesses profess to teach reading, 
geography, and history, and if they 
have not lived with well educated 
people, their deficiency in these re- 
spects is often much greater than 
even themselves are aware of; and 
this ignorance may long escape de- 
tection : there is a great difference 
between teaching what we know, and 
merely teaching from books : to set a 
child to work, as we wind up the 
wheels of an automaton, might be 
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called education by a mother who 
knew no better, and daily lessons 
learnt by heart, without explanation 
or questioning, may produce an im- 
posing deception ; but if " study " 
may be called " the art of using other 
men's minds," how necessary is it to 
engage the pupil to acquire this art : 
if the teacher have not herself a taste 
for literature, little will she be able to 
impart it to others : how can she in- 
spire interest in that which gives her- 
self no pleasure ? if she have not the 
love of acquirement, she will make 
an ineffectual teacher of dull scholars, 
and those of superior minds will not 
respect her. 

Any object which engrosses her 
thoughts, unconnected with her occu- 
pation, disqualifies her for the 
discharge of its duties. A love 
or marriage engagement, may 
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her for instructing children : she can- 
not gain an influence over them, un- 
less she give them heart as well as 
mind : should she however be en- 
gaged to marry, she should mention 
this circumstance to the lady with 
whom she negotiates ; for no secret 
correspondence, or stolen interviews, 
can possibly be tolerated ; if disco- 
vered, they would deprive her of her 
situation, and interfere with her ob- 
taining another in a respectable fa- 
mily. 

In all agreements perfect openness 
is the best policy : ill health ought 
not to be concealed, for it often proves 
a great inconvenience in a family of 
children, interrupting their walks, as 
well as their studies ; and if she be so 
unfortunate as to have disgraceful re- 
lations, she had much better frankly 
acknowledge it than subject herself 
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to the perpetual dread of discovery ; 
stipulating;, at the same time, that 
this affliction should not be divulged : 
her circumstances may be highly pi- 
tiable, but she has no right to burden 
others with any portion of them with- 
out their consent. The exact place 
which she is expected to hold in the 
family she enters, should be defined, 
the degree of intercourse she is to 
have with them, her hours of rest and 
recreation should be stated and agreed 
upon ; few constitutions will stand 
against early rising and unceasing 
toil ; when a plan has been formed, it 
is important that it should be adhered 
to, especially by a dependent, if it 
were only to prevent her from being 
unjustly treated ; for if she take more 
liberty than is given to her, more ex- 
ertion may be exacted from her in 
return, than she is willing to bestow. 
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I If she be discreet, she will endeavour 
to place herself in a family where her 
temptations will not be great : a very 
pretty girl should not engage herself 
to inconsiderate people, who will take 
no care of her, and will perhaps intro- 
duce her to visitors, who will admire 
and flatter her, and associate her fami- 
liarly with their unmarried sons and 
brothers. However good her princi- 
ples, and whatever her personal attrac- 
tions may be, if she have no expe- 
rience, she should carefully shun i 
dissipated family, and never presump- 
tuously expect to preserve herself 
from contagion, if mixed with those 
whose moral sense is low and imper- 



There is one point on which she 
ought to come to a full explanation j 
the religious observances of the family, 
and the part she is expected to take 
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in the religious instruction of her pu- 
pils : some mothers give this as little 
as possible out of their own hands, 
expecting at the same time the co- 
operation of the governess : some- 
times this most important branch of 
education is left entirely to her. The 
question may be asked, What do 
you mean by religious instruction ? 
and the answer requires some expla- 
nation. 
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Religious instruction must be con- 
nected with religious observanci 
the pupil goes to church, says 
prayers at home, and learns ber ca1 
chism : she will like to go to chun 
because she sees others go, and 
cause she rides or walks thither, and 
because she meets people whom she 
is not accustomed to see on other 
days, and observes how they are 
dressed : besides, Sunday brings a 
change of employment, and breaks 
the uniformity of her hours ; the go- 
r erness probably rejoices in a day of 
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rest still more than the pupils, and 
yet she has important business on her 
hands, if she think aright: she will 
find it no easy task to convince a 
child, who has not already been well 
instructed, that saying the words of a 
prayer, is not praying, that speaking 
or reading sentences, in which she 
takes no interest, is not worship, that 
merely kneeling when she ought to 
kneel, and standing when she ought 
to stand, is not the homage that God 
requires from reasonable creatures ; 
that it is utterly impossible for her to 
correct the evil in her own heart, and 
acquire a holy nature without the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, and that 
by earnestly entreating for it, at the 
throne of grace, it will assuredly be 
given her : let her mind be deeply 
impressed with a sense of the omni- 
presence of God, that He not only 
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hears every prayer made to him in 
earnest, but takes an account of all 
the idle words addressed to him, when 
we are thinking about something else, 
as the conduct of the persons who sit 
near us, or the braiding of the cushion 
we kneel against, or the hole in our 
own glove, or the wanderings of an 
insect, nothing is too trifling to dis- 
tract the mind, when the heart is not 
engaged ; and if the instructress shew 
not by her own deportment, the deep 
interest she takes in the spiritual im- 
provement of her pupils, as well as in 
her own, inadequate progress will be 
made ; and progress must be her con- 
stant aim : let her never for a moment 
admit the possibility of standing still, 
or having obtained all that can be re- 
quired : life is a battle to be fought : 
a race to be run, a labour to be per- 
formed : the rest for the people of 
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God is not to be enjoyed in this world : 
in death alone is victory. Conversa- 
tion should never be permitted in 
church before the service begins, nor 
until it be finished. 

I have known sensible mothers 
exact from their children, after church, 
some account of what they have been 
listening to, and perhaps the plan may 
be a good one ; but on the other hand, 
there is the danger incurred, of di- 
verting the mind of the child from 
meanings to words ; and of making 
the service more an exercise of the 
memory than the affections : with 
young children, however, I doubt not 
the plan is a good one. 

The more a young person is im- 
pressed with the sense of her entire 

pendence upon God, the more ear- 

istly she will pray to him for her 
own sake, but this dependence must 
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be a gradual work, counteracting the 
habit of leaning upon a nurse or mo- 
ther, or any one who takes a mother's 
place. At first, the immediate agent 
of a child's happiness is the imme- 
diate object of its hopes and fears, and 
it has little knowledge of right and 
wrong, except what is taught by those 
about it; and no conscience, but the 
sense of what they will reward or pu- 
nish : these fetters may in some in- 
stances be early broken, but how 
many persons through life, are but 
children in this particular ; they act 
according to the general views of their 
associates, without taking any pains 
to discriminate for themselves. There 
is however another standard, to which 
it is the indisputable duty of a go- 
verness to bring her pupils — the stand- 
ard of Christianity : she must study 
the scriptures with them, she must 
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not desire them to take her word for 
what is right and wrong, if it be not 
sanctioned there : she must teach 
them to judge themselves by that 
word, by which in the end they will 
assuredly be judged : they will have 
learnt the ten commandments in their 
catechism, and will not question them, 
or be made uneasy by them, con- 
scious of endeavouring to keep the 
letter : it is the spiritual law of love 
inculcated by the gospel which will 
be received with difficulty, " It is 
impossible to love our neighbour as 
we love ourselves, excepting perhaps 
papa, or mamma, or Fanny." " Quite 
impossible, and yet it is commanded." 
Does God command what is impos- 
sible ? That which we cannot do of 
ourselves, conscious of our own utter 
insufficiency, and firmly believing his 
promise, that those who ask shall re- 
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ceive, he will enable us to do. It 
is not however the tenderness and 
individual attachment which we may 
feel for our friends and near con- 
nexions which he requires of us. 
What then is loving our neighbour? 
God has told us, active principle 
which leads us to seek the good of 
others as our own. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour; God has shewn 
it to us in sending his only Son to 
live upon earth, to die and rise again, 
and ascend into heaven, that he may 
save every creature from sin and mi- 
sery, and make them happy for ever. 
Our love cannot be like his, because 
our powers are limited, but we must 
make use of the talent committed to 
our trust, by doing all the good we 
can ; desiring and praying for the wel- 
fare of those whom we cannot assist. 
We must not be angry without a cause, 
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and if we be surprised into anger, we 
must be reconciled to the offender 
before the suu goes down, for we must 
harbour no ill-will toward any one : 
we must forgive, if we be ever so 
hardly treated, and not only abstain 
from revenge, but even forbear 
wish the offender any evil or vexatioi 
As the tongue is an unruly membi 
full of deadly poison, we must be 
constantly watchful, lest its venom 
should destroy the peace of others 
we should never say any thing to vi 
or irritate them, and if we see the: 
out of temper, should be silent or 
soothe them ; for in this way we 
should like to be treated ourselves 
We must not be indolent, because 
he who hid his taleut, was pu- 
nished by being deprived of 
must not only speak truth because 
God hates a lie, and liars shall be 
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punished in the burning lake, but we 
must not by evasions, strive to make 
a false impression upon the minds of 
others. It does not appear in the 
story of Ananias that he told a verbal 
lie, he only acted one. Covetousness, 
in the spirit of scripture, is not sim- 
ply desiring the property of other 
people, of which the pupil may, or 
may not be guilty, but envying them 
the pleasures they enjoy: loving them 
less, because their success is greater 
than our own : being pleased with 
their disappointments, as bringing 
them nearer our level, or below us. 
The requisitions of the gospel are 
high, and yet man is but the being he 
has ever been. Let not the pupil 
however be discouraged, for God hath 
said, " as is thy day, so shall also thy 
strength be." " My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee." If the governess hold 
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any thing short of the gospel test 
right and wrong, those whom ; 
teaches, will have a very imperfec 
sense of their own deficiencies, ani 
will want the indispensable grace of 
humility. Upon the precepts of the 
gospel she will most effectually esta- 
blish her own authority, for obedience 
to herself will be part of the duty 
they owe to their parents, by whoi 
she is delegated. Conscience, di 
rected by scripture, can alone esta- 
blish the obedience of the heart 
mere eye service is too frequently at' 
that is rendered by children to those 
who are set over them : the governes-s 
is suspicious, the child is deceitful; 
but if both acknowledge the same 
rule of conduct, each will act in har- 
mony with the other : both will have 
their imperfections. As no time-p 
is always correct, so no two can 
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found which accurately agree, but 
both may be tried by the dial, and 
being so corrected, may be equally 
regulated, and thus our erring and 
uncorrected minds are regulated by 
the standard of truth. 

There are many advantages in ques- 
tioning a child on what she learns. 
The national schools, in this respect, 
ford an admirable example to all 
dasses in society ; where the teachers 
are constantly leading the pupils to 
draw deductions from what they read : 
a child can scarcely be compelled to 
listen, without yawning, to remarks 
made by others upon the subject of 
her reading, and will be for ever think- 
ing of something; else, but if she be 
habituated to compare one part of 
scripture with another, interest and 
curiosity will be awakened ; she will 
ask questions, require explanations, 
c 2 
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and draw her own conclusions, 
with this exercise the understam 
often rapidly improves. I will tab 1 
the story of the woman of Canaan, I 
and give an instance of what I mean. 
W hat think you was the religion of 
the Syrophcenician? Who were likely 
from their prejudices to call the 
Greeks dogs ? If you say the Jei 
were, did Jesus speak the langui 
of his countrymen ? Why were 
feelings of this suffering woman 
wounded by a merciful Lord ? Why 
was she so pressing after having been 
repulsed ? From what principle did 
she speak those last words which 
were rewarded by the restoration of 
her daughter? The instructress will 
perceive how much may be gained 
from this short passage, if the pupil be 
made to enter into it: the religion of the 
Helenists, the prejudices and exclu- 
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' sive tenets of the Jews: perseverance 
f in prayer : and above all, the power- 
ful efficacy of faith, from whence it 
proceeds ; removing every opposing 
objection, and drawing down the help 
of the Omnipotent, for one so feeble 
and so faithful. 

In the instruction which a governess 
gives to her pupils on subjects con- 
nected with religion, I am aware that 
in some families much difficulty will 
be encountered : no governess should 
embark in a situation where she will 
be obliged to teach what she consi- 
ders to be wrong; but she may fill an 
highly useful one, where a mother 
limits her powers, and permits some 
things which she cannot approve : in 
this case she had far better be passive 
than practise the smallest degree of 
duplicity, or lessen the veneration 
which children should feel for their 
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parents. If their conduct be such 
no reflecting person can approve, anil 
their habits such as she would depre- 
cate in her pupils, she must never 
point out to them the particular de- 
linquencies of those whom God and 
nature have set over them, or per- 
suade them to resist what is required 
of them. If the compliances expected 
from them are against their own sense 
of right, in conformity with those reli- 
gious precepts which she has been per- 
mitted to teach them, this is another 
question, but she must not interfere, 
or even give advice at variance with 
the command of a mother. I will give 
an instance of what I mean. The 
lady has Sunday evening parties, 
and a little music, she wishes her 
elder daughters to sing, at first per- 
haps Handel's music, and then Italian, 
or Moore's songs. The governess is 
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never to insinuate, " Is this right for 
you to do?" She may however re- 
commend some more serious employ- 
ment when they return to her, than 
talking over their performances in the 
drawing-room, and if she ever be 
asked to be present to take part in 
these amusements, she ought politely 
to decline the invitation, and not give 
her reasons for doing so in the pre- 
sence of her pupils. Example in 
every thing is far more powerful than 
precept : when we try to convince 
another by the force of argument, 
there is a spirit of opposition raised 
in the mind to encounter us ; but 
when our conduct alone speaks, when 
we do not even say, " do as I do," 
curiosity is raised ; the principle upon 
which we act is speculated upon, and 
in proportion to the weight of our cha- 
racter, and the dispositions with which 
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we have to deal, our influence will be 
more or less powerful on all around a*. 
Religious persons, who have lived 
little in mixed society, ar« subject to 
fall into modes of expression ex- 
tremely disagreeable to those of better 
taste. I have heard the terms, " pious 
people," " experienced Christians," 
so often repeated, that the ear at least 
is weary of them, " the religious 
world," not including all the devout, 
but the party approved by the speaker, 
the Sabbath used instead of Sunday, 
and " sitting under the ministry of 
this or that clergyman." An inconsi- 
derate parent would be more offended 
by her children acquiring these ex- 
pressions, than by more serious faults, 
and would become far more jealous 
of the religious instructions given by a 
governess who would adopt them, than 
if her language were the result of good 
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sense, as well as right feeling. If re- 
ligion, on the one hand, must not be 
exposed to derision by coarse and 
familiar epithets, contemptuous ex- 
pressions, on the other, are alike pre- 
judicial, " the saints," " the elect," 
" rank Methodists," and " patent 
Christians," are terms equally to be 
avoided. If the governess have the 
true spirit of Christianity, she will 
venerate the God of every denomina- 
tion, and instruct those under her 
care, to look through the veil, how- 
ever homely, to the principle which 
reigns within, and though they may 
not approve what is disagreeable- to 
man, to hate nothing which is not 
offensive to God.* 

* If the governess be called upon to assist in 
preparing her pupils for confirmation, she will 
find no book more useful than " A Plain and 
Affectionate Address to Young Persons about to 
be Confirmed." 

c5 
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DIFFICULTIES. 



A friend of mine who had b< 
looking into Bishop Hall's work 
hard texts, told me that she fot 
every thing there that was not ha 
but nothing that she sought for, a 
I fear lest in trying to explain di 
culties of another nature, it will 
impossible to meet half the cases 
which help may be required; the 
which I represent, however, are su 
as I have seen or known to exist. 

Difficulties under all circumstanc 
in life must be expected; they a 
another name for trials, and the e: 
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ercise of judgment must be called for 
to cope with them, as well as that 
of principle. 

A governess, on her entrance into 
a family, if she be inexperienced, has 
often so much to contend with, that 
she calls powerfully for the sympathy 
of those about her ; though her task 
be hard, and her responsibility great, 
let her be encouraged to persevere. 
Although arrangements will have been 
made with the intention of promoting 
the happiness of all parties ; no sky 
is always clear, nor turf always green, 
so there will be dark clouds and 
scorching suns, in the moral as in the 
natural world, and we must defend 
ourselves against their influences. 

The first vexation a governess meets 
with, frequently arises from a mo- 
ther's want of confidence, and from 
her interference in the school-room; 
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from her great tenderness to her chil- 
dren, not suffering their instructress 
to use her own discretion ; from in- 
dulgence breaking in upon hours de- 
voted to study, and from her not 
permitting necessary discipline, but 
counteracting useful regulations. This 
evil is a real one and requires great 
patience ; but the governess must 
remember that a mother cannot feel 
full confidence till she know how far 
it be merited, and must also re- 
member that unless she were herself 
a mother she cannot make sufficient 
allowance for the strong maternal 
feeling, which can scarcely bear to 
place the objects of her tenderest af- 
fection in any hands but her own. 
Forbearance should be carried to a 
reasonable extent on the part of the 
governess, but not to a length which 
would be injurious to the children; she 
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ought to remonstrate with respect and 
gentleness when alone with the mother; 
and, if she have imprudently found 
fault with the governess's management 
in the presence of her pupils, should 
request that this may not be repeated, 
as it must diminish their respect for 
her, expressing at the same time her 
willingness to be advised with, in pri- 
vate. 

The intimacy of a mother with the 
teacher of her children is often a great 
impediment to her being of use to 
them, and is so tempting a snare that 
she knows not how to escape it. The 
mother has bad health and wants the 
attendance of a friend in whom she 
can confide ; she wishes to be read 
to, or sung to, or she is afflicted and 
must pour out her heart to some one ; 
she trusts the governess is prudent, 
at any rate she should be so, and is 
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at hand. The lady thinks herself ne- 
glected by her husband, he leaves her 
alone when she desires his company ; 
the weary hours are past more agreea- 
bly with a ready friend, than in soli- 
tary suffering ; and complaint and in- 
vective on one side too often call forth 
not only condolence, but flattery and 
imprudent counsel on the other. The 
governess is herself flattered by be- 
coming the deposit of the secrets of a 
wife, and increases her importance by 
aggravating ihe merits and injuries of 
her who thus wins her over. The 
husband becomes suspicious of being 
treated uncandidly during his absence. 
Time, which ought to be devoted to 
the pupils, is thus encroached upon ; 
the governess has a more powerful 
interest than that which she takes in 
their improvement : lessons are hur- 
ried over that the hours may be given 
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to their mother, who values her confi- 
dante too highly to remonstrate when 
she perceives anything which she may 
disapprove ; and the children have the 
painful impression that they are not 
required by their mother when she is 
in sickness, for a stranger steps be- 
tween them. The line of conduct 
which a governess so situated should 
pursue is so nice that without the Di- 
vine help, without adverting to the 
promise that " strength is made per- 
fect in weakness," it is impossible not 
to fail ; she must look narrowly into 
what passes in her own heart, detect 
the vanity and self-love that she may 
find lurking there, and pursue strictly 
what she considers the path of duty. 
There are circumstances in which it 
may be indispensable for a governess 
to become the devoted nurse of the 
mother. There are cases in which her 
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advice may be of infinite importance; 
but as a general question I should say 
that friendships rarely subsist where 
conditions are unequal, and that no 
woman ought to listen with compla- 
cency to the complaints made by a 
wife of a husband, and should the 
husband dare to speak to her of the 
faults and failings of his wife, neither 
she nor any woman of delicacy, (un- 
less under peculiar circumstances,) 
should give ear to such a confidence, and 
a dependent by doing so would place 
herself on the most dangerous ground ; 
her conduct must have been forward 
or inconsiderate, or he would never 
have ventured upon such communica- 
tions. She may however without any 
fault of her own, (by want of good 
sense in the father of the family, if 
she sit at his table,) be exposed to 
many difficulties, and she will find it 
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an imperious duty to be ever on her 
guard ; this may make her appear 
silent and stupid, but no matter, she 
is pleasing, by her discretion, Him 
whom it is life to please, instead of 
one of His thoughtless creatures. 
There is a deference which every gen- 
tleman naturally shows to a woman. 
Lewis the fourteenth stood uncovered 
when he chanced to meet an house- 
maid : but the reserve of Madame de 
Maintenon prevented him from taking 
the liberties with her, to which the 
rest of his court were exposed. The 
lively jest and the more lively repartee 
level all ranks for the moment, a 
hearty laugh equalizes a whole com- 
pany. If the governess be young and 
pretty she must scrupulously resist the 
slightest approach to improper famili- 
arity ; what would be unexceptionable 
tf any visitor might be 
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his wife would be held if he marry, by | 
half his acquaintance, and the tribe of I 
disagreeable relations he might pos- 
sibly have to maintain. 

When a man has the misfortune to 1 
lose the mother of his children, the 
person whom he chooses for their go- 
verness is usually of an age that he 
would not prefer in a wife; but should 
he (jail to consider this, she may be 
called upon to resist the greatest temp- 
tation to which she may ever be ex- 
posed ; that of sacrificing the first 
earthly wish of her heart to a sense 
of duly, For, in addition to the in- 
conveniences, which a man who has 
already been married, is subject 
to, in making a connexion beneath 
him, a new one is added of great im- 
portance ; that of subjecting his chil- 
dren to her as a mother-in-law, when 
they may have imagined themselves 
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ggrieved by her in her former capa- 
city, and giving them a right to judge 
themselves as hardly treated by their 
father, when they compare the birth 
and fortune of their own mother with 
those of a dependent. If it endanger 
the harmony of the family, when the 
children of two mothers abide under 
the same roof this danger will be so 
much the more from inequality of 
condition, than if their mothers had 
always been of equal rank, in society. 
I have known governesses marry 
the fathers of their pupils, and I have 
also known of one who had the magna- 
nimity to refuse this dangerous dis- 
tinction ; but I respect far more highly 
those females who never indulged ; 
thought of altering (by this means) 
their condition in life, who have tried 
to please, only by fulfilling the duties 
of their station — never sought for ad- 
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and desire to please. There are maml 
alterations in plans, which she ml' 
wisely pass over, as undeserving notia, 
Of others she will say, " No two pet- 
sons have exactly the same way <j( 
thinking;" and, where she sees im- 
provements, she will be ready to point 
them out. She, will never listen to 
complaints ; but recommend unrepio- 
ing compliance with what is disagree' 
able, if redress cannot properly be 
obtained. 

Critical remarks, and satirical obser- 
vations, she will steadily repress. 
There is a splenetic feeling (common, 
I fear, to most of us) when we are dis- 
gusted or contradicted, though we 
know too well what is right, to indulge 
this in the direct road, we suffer it to 
creep out almost unawares, through 
little avenues, to our own great relief, 
and the peril of all who encounter it. 
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For instance : the governess is ex- 
tremely annoyed by being obliged to 
change her school-room, or to go a 
journey, but knows she cannot rea- 
sonably make an objection. The aunt 
or the mother-in-law who occasions 
this measure, cannot be blamed for it, 
but it will not be difficult to find some- 
thing which wants improvement. Her 
dress is spoken of: " That cap is 
frightful, and extremely unbecoming 
at her age." Her health : " No won- 
der it is bad when she takes no exer- 
cise, and lives in her medicine closet." 
By these means gTeat harm may be 
done. Children are prejudiced against 
those about them, by trifling remarks ; 
by the tone of voice in which you 
speak of them, or by a look of disap- 
probation when they speak. If you 
really wish them to be beloved, all 
these things will be guarded against; 
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miration, contented with 
esteem — 

" No conquest she but o'er herself desired,' 

would be a recommendation of no 
gar character. 

Great difficulties often arise froi 
changes in a family, not only from the 
death of the mother, but from the 
conduct of the sister who may take her 
place, or the second marriage of the fa- 
ther. These alterations may produce a 
train of feelings, both in the governess 
and her pupils, not easily counteracted. 
A well principled governess, however 
hard the task, will suppress what is 
painful to herself for the sake of those 
under her care ; she will not commit 
the error so frequently fallen into by 
;Superintendants under these circuit 
stances, and, by teaching the children 
to resist authority, do them incredible 
mischief; but she will ffive them the 
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most cheerful impression she can with 
truth, of that which is inevitable, nor 
suffer their discontents to create an evil 
of what may never prove one in itself. 
It is of the highest importance to 
them, to lookup with confidence and 
affection, to the aunt or mother-in-law 
who takes the place of their mother. 
Nothing but what is right and kind 
should be expected from her. "Mamma 
would never have done this, or said 
that," must be discouraged. They 
know not exactly what their mamma 
would have done ; but they know 
that she would have disapproved their 
making themselves unhappy, by want 
of submission to those whom their 
father has set over them. The gover- 
ness must herself consider, that shejis 
as much bound to this new superinten- 
dant, as to the first who engaged her, 
and set an uniform example of respect, 
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and desire to please. There are many 
alterations in plans, which she will 
wisely pass over, as undeserving notice. 
Of others she will say, " No two per- 
sons have exactly the same way of 
thinking;" and, where she sees im- 
provements, she will be ready to point 
them out. She will never listen to 
complaints; but recommend unrepin- 
ing compliance with what is disagree- 
able, if redress cannot properly be 
obtained. 

Critical remarks, and satirical obser- 
vations, she will steadily repress. 
There is a splenetic feeling (common, 
I fear, to most of us) when we are dis- 
gusted or contradicted, though we 
know too well what is right, to indulge 
jthis in the direct road, we suffer it to 
creep out almost unawares, through 
little avenues, to our own great relief, 
and the peril of all who encounter it. 
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For instance: the governess is ex- 
tremely annoyed %y being obliged to 
change her school-room, or to go a 
journey, but knows she cannot rea- 
sonably make an objection. The aunt 
or the mother-in-law who occasions 
this measure, cannot be blamed for it, 
but it will not be difficult to find some- 
thing which wants improvement. Her 
dress is spoken of: " That cap is 
frightful, and extremely unbecoming 
at her age." Her health : " No won- 
der it is bad when she takes no exer- 
cise, and lives in her medicine closet." 
By these means great harm may be 
done . C hildren are prej udiced against 
those about them, by trifling remarks ; 
by the tone of voice in which you 
speak of them, or by a look of disap- 
probation when they speak. If you 
really wish them to be beloved, all 
these things will be guarded against ; 

D 
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but if you have sinister views ; if yoi 
would yourself become the first object 
of their affections; if, for the sake U 
temporary gratification, you would 
sacrifice their permanent interest*, 
you may have this in your power; and 
my hope is, that the aunt, or mother- 
in-law, will see their danger, and act 
accordingly. If the conduct of a wo- 
man be thus selfish, it is needless to 
point out to her (for she will not listen; 
the cruelty of making the children a 
party in her favour, should she be 
compelled to quit them. I have known 
this done, and such a spirit of rebellion 
excited against those who have occa- 
sioned the departure of one so much a 
favourite, and such aversion excited 
toward a successor, that even years 
have passed without terminating the 
mischief incurred. But if self love 
thus wickedly predominate, no hint 
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of mine, I fear, will be of the slightest 
use. 

A governess is often perplexed by 
the unreasonable requisitions of pa- 
rents. A little urchin, the tjjrant of 
the nursery, and too young to be sent 
to school, she is requested to teach in 
her leisure hours, and to take with his 
sisters in their walks. She complies; 
and he is for ever running into mischief, 
and involving them in it. She remon- 
strates, and he spurns her authority ; 
for all boys are alike in rebellion 
against female government, unless it 
be backed by power. I advise her to 
have nothing to do with them, if she 
can possibly help it ; at any rate, to 
stipulate for the full permission of 
punishing, as well as rewarding : for, 
when the young delinquent is carried 
to his mother for correction, she takes 
his part, or does not listen dispassion- 
d2 
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ately to the relation given, and needles 
altercation ensues between her and 
the governess, who thinks it unreason- 
able to have her conduct called in 
question, for what she has reluctantly 
undertaken. It is also very unfair 
in parents to require from her what is 
impossible, in the instruction of their 
daughters. To lay a foundation in the 
various branches of education, must 
take time, and to neglect this, for the 
sake of getting up a few shewy perform- 
ances, is unjust to her pupils; it leads 
to a false estimate of their powers, 
" for that which dazzles, darkens.' 1 
Reasonable mothers will be con- 
vinced by a fair representation, of what 
may be justly expected, and it is hard 
to be obliged to sacrifice the interests 
of children to those mothers who are 
unreasonable; yet, I fear, this must 
occasionally be done. 
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A young governess is often placed in 
situations of difficulty, from negligence 
or want of thought in those who make 
arrangements for her, and is entrusted 
with a responsibility, for which she is 
wot qualified by experience. She may 
have no check upon her conduct to the 
children, beyond her own sense of pro- 
priety, and must be exceedingly care- 
ful not to yield to the temptation of 
indolence, or perhaps more serious 
faults. She is sent to a bathing-place 
with a sick pupil, with whom she walks 
out alone. She must be cautious never 
to carry a book, or letter, appearing to 
read, on public walks, or do any thing 
which may attract attention; or permit 
the approaches of a stranger, with 
whose character she is not acquainted . 
And she must never lead her pupil into 
situations, where her vanity will be 
excited ; stil) less repeat her praises to 
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herself, or encourage her to seekafcl 
admiration. Difficulties often an*| 
between servants and governesses 
have known one enraged, because i 
footman made some remark to hs,l 
which he would not have done to hhl 
mistress. Hers was at least an enrol 
on the right side. She must be careful I 
not to exact too much from the maid I 
who waits upon the school-room, or I 
treat her as her own femme de chambn. 
conscious of having no right 
such an attendant, and should be able 
to dress herself. The daughters of men 
iu aniuentcircumstances are frequently 
thus independent, and when we assume 
that which does not properly belong to 
us, we find people unwilling to give 
us that which does. She will say, 
" gowns tie behind," and " it is hard 
to reach the back of the head;" but 
greater hardships than these are con- 
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red. They are generally connected 

th neatness ; and the example is 

.luable to children, who, though they 

.y never be called upon to write a 

■hing-bill, or to look over clothes 

sent home by the laundress, or to air 

them, and put them in drawers, or to 

mend stockings, or cut out their own 

clothes ; yet, in the chances and 

changes of lite, they will find great 

advantage in having learned these 

things, and will look with complacency 

on the friend who has taught them. 

There are parents who, at least for a 

time, insist upon their children being 

thus independent. 

Much inconvenience to a goveruess 
is frequently incurred, in consequence 
of the ill health of her pupil. There is 
a state of listlessuess, without positive 
complaint, extremely trying to the pa- 
tience of her instructress. Every thing 
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but if you have sinister views ; if you 
would yourself become the first object 
of their aifections; if, for the sake of 
temporary gratification, you would 
sacrifice their permanent interests, 
you may have this in your power; and 
my hope is, that the aunt, or mother- 
in-law, will see their danger, and act 
accordingly. If the conduct of a wo- 
man be thus selfish, it is needless to 
point out to her (for she will not listen) 
the cruelty of making the children a 
party in her favour, should she be 
compelled to quit them. I have known 
this done, and such a spirit of rebellion 
excited against those who have occa- 
sioned the departure of one so much a 
favourite, and such aversion excited 
toward a successor, that even years 
have passed without terminating the 
mischief incurred. But if self love 
thus wickedly predominate, no hint 
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■" hands of her governess, but if heratten- 
dance be expected as a nurse, .much 
profit may be made of this apparent 
drawback to instruction. Much may 
be taught, more valuable than school- 
room lessons. The important duties 
which she has inculcated from the 
scriptures, of resignation and patience 
under the chastening hand of the Lord, 
are now brought into action, and the 
invalid will be encouraged to perse- 
vere in full faith, hope, and confidence. 
The governess will shew her patient 
the sympathy and tenderness excited 
by suffering ; the unremitted care 
which it is her privilege to bestow ; 
she will teach the nice habits indis- 
pensable to comfort in a sick-room ; 
the way to drop or measure medicines, 
which require it, or pour out draughts, 
and to be careful of those that are sent, 
observing every direction, and admi- 
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nistering her benevolent office with the 
utmost vigilance and caution. When 
life has been sacrificed to carelessness 
in these respects, caution cannot be 
looked upon as of small importance ; 
she will consider the fancies, as well 
as the wants, of her patient, if they 
he not hurtful, and suffer her sisters to 
amuse and assist in nursing her, if this 
be admissible. Even young children 
may be made very useful ; I have 
known them put on leeches and manage 
them in the nicest manner, rub their 
mother's feet, and do much of what an 
inexperienced person would think them 
incapable. 

A governess, by devoting herself to 
her pupils in these moments of suffer- 
ing 1 , will obtain an influence over them 
far more valuable than any which can 
be acquired by flattery and foolish in- 
dulgence ; and though her motive be 
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simply their good, she may secure to 
herself valuable friends through life. 

Want of delicacy, arising from bad 
companions or books of an evil ten- 
dency, may in some instances have so 
stained the mind of the pupil that 
difficulties almost invincible are to be 
encountered by her superintendents. 
The effects of this contamination ap- 
pear in the disgraceful marriages oc- 
casionally contracted by girls before 
they leave the school-room. 

A positive loss may have been sus- 
tained which neither time nor princi- 
ple can restore, that of modesty, which 
shrinks from what is impure as strange, 
alarming, and foreign to itself. The 
case is an afflicting one, but something 
may be done in it by great watchful- 
ness, and much evil prevented. In 
some families there is too much asso- 
ciation between children and men ser- 
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vants ; with farming men, for fa 
who help them with their pet ub 
and poultry ; this makes i 
tion with the groom, when riding tel 
horseback, lessdifficult ; but Iscarctbfl 
ever knew this evil arise from forwaid-1 
ness in the servant; the young lady b I 
the person who deserves blame, lil 
she ever say at dinner things which 1 
she thinks will divert the footmen ' 
whilst waiting and watch to see the 
effect produced, whether she has 
caused them to laugh or smite, 8he 
ought to be reproved, and should be 
discouraged from remarking on theif 
general appearance and conduct. A 
governess should not allow dirty jokes 
though they may not be absolutely in- 
delicate; she may have known (for I 
bare] many coarse women whose 
minds are not impure, but whom she 
would be sorry her pupils should re- 
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semble. If she have the slightest sus- 
picion that any of their associates hold 
improper conversations with them, an 
instant representation should be made 
of this to their mother, who would do 
wisely in discarding the daughter of 
her dearest friend, rather than sanc- 
tion the corruption of her still dearer 
child. It is of great importance in 
counteracting the evil I speak of, not 
to appear to notice it if possible, unless 
you are obliged to remonstrate, and 
then treat it as an affliction to yourself 
with disgust and horror as well as dis- 
approbation ; punish it at the time, if 
you can, and then make no allusion to 
it again. Those who have the care of 
children frequently excite curiosity by 
making needless mysteries ; talking 
in an under voice, and giving half 
answers to harmless questions. A 
child asks few questions which may 
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not be simply answered, and if ra 
tell her not to speak on the subject ii 
company, she will not disobev yon 
Children, and even grown up girls, 
frequently say things in perfect inno- 
cence which are extremely embarras- 
sing to others ; this is really of no im- 
portance ; set them right when alone. 
if you think proper, but show no dis- 
approbation, and do not set the mind 
afloat about that which you do no( 
fully explain. In reading aloud, coarse 
expressions will occur occasionally, 
and surely you would not desire a girt 
in reading Shakespeare to know what 
she ought to pass over, and you never 
should laugh at her for ignorance when 
it may be connected with innocence. 
You had far better encourage her to 
come to you for information than to 
seek it elsewhere ; her mind will not 
be injured by being told the truth; no 
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one is hurt by reading even of vice in 

■• the Scriptures, because nothing is to 

i be found there to work upon the evil 

1 principle in the heart ; whilst books 

which touch upon faults comparatively 

venial, are often of a vitiating nature 

and may do incredible mischief. 

If she have valentines or love let- 
ters sent her, be yourself her confi- 
dante if it be in your power; treat 
them with ridicule, or contempt, as 
the case may require ; let them be 
laughed at with her parents and sis- 
ters, not hoarded and brooded upon 
with secret pleasure : much less treat 
her who has received them with anger 
if she have done nothing to excite at- 
tention, and let the circumstance be 
considered as too common to call forth 
vanity ; tell her such things constant- 
ly occur in the lower classes of so- 
ciety, though justly considered an im- 
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proper freedom taken with her. It 
is by gaining the affections of your 
pupils, that you will most readily dis- 
cover and counteract whatever may 
be unamiable in their dispositions and 
conduct. Ever be their indulgent as 
well as judicious friend ; be open with 
them, and they will be the same with 
you ; speak to them of your own fail- 
ings, of the methods you have em- 
ployed to counteract them and of the 
difficulties you have had to overcome 
in the contention. 

You need not fear communicating 
what they do not know ; it is their in- 
terest to find you out, and this they 
have probably done, and are perhaps 
already availing themselves of the 
weak side of your character ; flattering 
your pride, indulging your indolence, 
or gratifying your spleen should any 
of these qualities exist. Frankness, 
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\s far as ourselves are concerned, forms 
:c *bne of the greatest charms of social 
riE life, and is consistent not only with 
*& the nicest observance of the secrets of 
® others, but with caution lest we should 
£ disclose any thing to their disadvan- 
t tage, or act toward them as we should 
not like them to act toward us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

If the governess be not experienced 
in the management of children, she 
will find it no easy task to be always 
on her guard with them, and will have 
many a hard struggle with herself, 
before she can obtain self-government, 
equally necessary for their improve- 
ment and example. How many lives 
have been lost in consequence of per- 
sons acting from the impulse of fear, 
instead of reason ; by their jumping 
out of carriages, when horses are 
running away; when a moment's 
reflection would convince them, that 
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on calculation, they have a much bet- 
ter chance of safety by sitting still. An 
ill- instructed child, should her clothes 
take fire, will run about the house, 
instead of rolling upon the hearth-rug, 
or taking any measures to put out the 
flames ; will scream and fly from harm- 
less cattle, till she realizes the fable 
of the boy and the wolf, bringing no 
one to her assistance in cases of real 
danger; and, attempting to kill a wasp, 
only hurt the insect, and provoke it to 
sting her. How many children of the 
lower classes have been injured in their 
persons, through life, by the violence 
of those who are set over them ; how 
irreparably have the dispositions of 
individuals suffered, by being under 
superintendents who act from impulse, 
instead of reason; and amiable persons 
have planted a thorn in their own 
hearts, by having suffered temper for 
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6 moment to get the better of jndf I 
me nt. 

Mrs. had eight children, m\ 

was certainly deficient in self-gpnit 1 
ment. Probably from having no one to 1 
question her conduct toward them, she 1 
forgot that it is dangerous to act I 
toward strangers from momentary 
resentment. One evening at the thea- ' 
tre, an oth'cer entered the box where 
she was seated, and accidentally trod 
upon her foot. Enraged with pain, she 
immediately sought revenge ; and, as 
she asserted, merely pushed him away; 
but, as he declared, struck him. His 
temper, like her own, was hasty : he 
challenged her husband. The conclu- 
sion I do not exactly remember ; the 
punishment, at auy rate, was exem- 
plary to both parties ; for the names 
and circumstances were all detailed, 
to their humiliation and disgrace, in 
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I the public prints of the day. Colonel 

is not now living, or I should 

not dare to tell a story which might 
add another pang to a conscience, 
already stung to the quick. He had a 
favourite bird, a parrot, with which his 
son, a fine boy of seven years old, was 
playing. The parrot bit the child's 
ringer, and the angry child caught the 
parrot, and wrung its neck. The fa- 
ther, who does not seem, at first, to 
have noticed what was going forward, 
seized the throat of the boy. I was 
told the consequences were fatal. 
The boy was generally supposed to 
have died in a fit. I have seen the 
half melancholy father; an object of 
deep commiseration. 

The fact needs no comment, but 
may serve as an awful warning. A 
maid of my own had lived with a mis- 
tress who was accustomed to beat her 
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servants : a gentleman, known to me 
was tried for striking his groom. 
These incidents, however humiliating, 
are not uncommon. Words spoken in 
haste, more cruel than blows, may t 
forgiven, but cannot be forgotten. 
"Farewell, for ever;" "you are 
fool;" " it is my misfortune to have 
known you." Let the governess ask 
herself if she have not said and done 
things, in haste, which, upon delibe- 
ration, she would be thankful to recall ; 
and if she assent to this, let her be 
careful to set an example of watch- 
fulness and self-command. 

When a child is in fault, an angry 
look and voice, so frequently produce 
the effect desired, that I do not wonder 
at our having constant recourse to 
such reproofs ; particularly as we are 
indulging ourselves, whilst we correct 
another ; but we should not sacrifice 
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a lasting to a temporary advantage. 
This is not commonly the best way of 
proceeding. Verbal reproof or punish- 
ment, coolly administered, as the ne- 
cessary consequence of error, has a far 
more beneficial effect upon the cha- 
racter, both of the teacher, and the 
taught, and leave no room for regret. 
Too much severity at the moment, 
often produces too much indulgence 
afterwards, that the harshness may be 
forgotten. We should not, however, 
lose sight of the end to be attained, 
" prompt submission to authority." 

I have frequently observed obstinate 
children ; but when I have seen the 
lowering brow, sunk eye, and mouth 
drooping at the corners, I have pitied 
the sufferer, for a disease implanted by 
nature, which calls for the good ma. 
nagement of those about her to subdue. 
If you are irritated with her, she gains 
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her point ; she has a secret enjoyment 
which bears her up against all you in- 
flict ; perhaps she will not speak, or 
will not reply to the question you ask 
her, or spell the word she is desired. 
In that case, pass over the thing (if you 
can) without appearing to notice it; 
but if this cannot be done, treat her as 
if her head ached. Say, '* I see some- 
thing has disconcerted you ; when you 
cometo yourselfl will listen toyou." If 
she continue brooding over her ill hu- 
mour, and you cannot iuvent a prompt 
punishment, which would be the best, 
you will be strongly tempted to bring 
her to reason by persuasion ; but re- 
strain yourself; keep from her all 
amusement; suffer her not to eat or 
walk, till she come to a right mind. 
This will be with a flood of tears ; and 
you will then do well to talk to her of 
the infirmity of her temper, and advise 
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her to contend with all her power 
against it. With a passionate child it 
is useless to be angry, when a little 
patience on your part will give her 
time to regain her temper, and perhaps 
make her heartily regret having lost it ; 
but do not pass it over as a thing of no 
importance. Pertness is highly pro- 
voking, and infringes more than any 
thing else on your authority, and there- 
fore never should be listened to or an- 
swered ; for if the impression made 
upon the governess is perceived by the 
child, that course will naturally be pur- 
sued, which has already been success- 
ful. Pertness in a clever girl is often 
amusing; but if you laugh at it when 
exercised at another's expense, you 
will find it hard to repress, when 
directed toward yourself. Mimicry, 
and love of the ridiculous, should expe- 
rience the same treatment. 
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I have known a pupil behave to her 
governess with great haughtiness, and 
say things to her so wounding to h« 
feelings, that they can scarcely be for- 
gotten. This conduct should be met 
with perfect coolness, but likewise wili 
indignation. What a governess should 
be above noticing on her own accoui 
she should never endure for the sake 
those whom she is instructing; for pride 
is one of the most unchristian of all our 
evil passions. She must also exercise 
self-restraint, in forbearing to praise too 
highly, that which she admires in the 
characters or performances of her pi 
pils. It is so natural for her to delight 
in the work of her own hand shinit 
forth in them, that it is not easy to coi 
ceal the pride, as well as pleasur 
which she feels; and by indulging her- 
self too freely in this gratification, sh 
may lead them to think more highl 
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of themselves than they deserve. On 
the other hand, she must be careful 
never to undervalue their real merits. 

If she be engaged in a family of rank, 
there are two ways in which she may 
be tempted to err. One in feeling an 
absurd deference for her pupils, and 
all who are connected with them ; the 
other, in lessening a distinction which 
is real and acknowledged. 

Rank and fortune are means of use- 
fulness intrusted to us. They increase 
our influence in society. We do fool- 
ishly by affecting to despise them. A 
governess should point out the means 
of turning them to the best account, 
and the great danger of abusing them. 

If that which is adventitious be 
looked upon as inherent; if the pupil, 
like a lady mentioned by Madame de 
Sevigne, consider all the homage she 
receives from her titles, a tribute to her 
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charms, or is looking down upon that 
who are placed in circumstances bt- 
neath her, she is cherishing pridt, 
which she will find great difliculiy a 
subduing; and if the evil be not early 
corrected, will have to answer to Ik 
heavy charge of perverting the good 
gifts which she has received, and turn- 
ing them against the Great Giver, by 
disobeying his laws. 

Fretfulness is a canker in the school- 
room ; and indeed if it be not conquered 
there, becomes the canker of life. 
Great evils are encountered with pow- 
erful remedies ; but this unhappy tem- 
per is so blended with the subjects by 
which it is occasioned, that it often 
takes considerable hold, before it be- 
comes evident j and, even then, 
scarcely tangible. 

One of the first symptoms is feeling 
as hardly dealt with, in every thing 
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A fretful girl is sure she takes as much 
pains to learn her lessons quickly, as 
any one else ; but her head aches, and 
every time she looks down, it be- 
comes worse. Her cheerful sister 
would either conquer the lesson in 
despite of the pain, or say she was 
not well enough to learn it, and 
be excused. But the genuine cha- 
racter of fretfulness, is at the same 
time to submit, and repine. You give 
a fretful child too much fat at dinner, or 
will not let her drink often enough ; her 
head is combed so hard by the servant, 
that she is sure it bleeds ; her shoes 
always pinch her feet ; the place where 
she is obliged to sit, is the coldest in 
the room; the music-master is quite 
unreasonable, to make her count in 
that " new-fangled" way of his own ; 
walking in the winter gives her chil- 
blains ; and if you rub them for her till 
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your arms ache, she thinks you «i 
do your duty by a grievous suffeir 
like herself. She is for ever meetin. 
nth accidents ; if you pity one at 
finger, she is sure to hurt the n«i 
she uses up afl your sticking plaisttr, 
takes cold in consequence of your haul 
treatment, and eats up all your lo- 
zenges for her cough. There are pro- 
cesses which neutralize vinegar, aik 
convert what is revolting, into that 
which is agreeable to the taste ; but it 
isamuch more difficult task to change 
this acidity of temper into cheerful- 
ness, which istlie flower, if not the fruit 
of resignation ; and, though it may not 
be ranked as a virtue, has affinity with 
them all. The disposition which in- 
duces us to see, and find good in every 
thing around us, when well directed, 
leads us to be thankful to the Great 
Giver; and to a conviction, that all is 
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wisely ordered by him, and best for 
us, however far this discovery may be 
beyond the reach of our imperfect 
vision. 

But I have left the governess in the 
school-room, with a fretful child, her 
irritating companion ; no small trial to 
patience. I think nothing would be 
gained by whipping her, for this would 
but add to her list of hardships ; and to 
shew pity, would only make her believe 
them still more realities; but let the 
disposition itself be the object of soli- 
citude. Reflect upon it, if unsubdued, 
when your pupil becomes a wife and 
a mother; imagine her lean figure, her 
thin lips, and thinner nose, the shining 
skin strained over the gristle; look at 
her, with every thing around her to 
make her happy, lamenting because 
nothing is perfect; afflicted, because 
her child has red hair, or her own is 
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becoming gray; because her husbaofr | 
horse having once stumbled, may fail I 
because her maid, in buying ribbon* I 
could not see a difference, betwea I 
" greenish blue, and blueish gTeen;' 
" because the ibotman always make* | 
up the (ire, so that it is black, or scorch- 
ing ; because Mrs. turns up I 

trumps so often, you arc sure to lose 
when you play with her; because 
when you direct things in the best way 
you can, it is very hard that they 
should sometimes turn out ill, as if ii 
were on purpose to torment you." 

Let the governess contemplate this 
picture of her pupil in future life, if 
steady attention be not given to prevei 
it from becoming a likeness. 

I have spokeu of simple fretful 
unconnected with the numerous i 
propensities with which it easily c 
bines; particularly with indolence,! 
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pride, and envy. People fret, because 
they want to excel, without taking the 
necessary trouble ; because others are 
more successful , and themselves not ap- 
proved and rewarded, according to 
their own estimation. 

Uneasy bodily feelings, and want of 
good animal spirits, are too frequently 
the sources of fretfulness; but, even if 
this be the case, how assiduously 
should it be opposed. What a nui- 
sance in society is the woman, who is 
always talking about her complaints, 
too trifling to excite compassion, or 
require remedies. I know a governess 
who gives little moral dissertations on 
the propriety of encouraging content- 
ment, and observed the impatient 
shrug with which this, and all such ill- 
timed and trite lectures, are received. 
Instead of pursuing this plan, I would 
recommend her to read a sermon of 
e 5 
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Chalmers, "On the Expulsive Power 
of a New Affection." The title is a 
odd one ; but the advantages to t 
made of it are well worth considering, 
not only in a religious point of view, 
but as describing the natural procei 
of the mind. Useful and interesting 
occupations are the most effectual 
charms against fretfulness. It is by 
filling the thoughts with a new object, 
that old ones are expelled ; and, by 
judicious management, the attention ol 
a child is easily engaged by almost 
any thing you please. 

In speaking of the self-government 
necessary to those who govern others, 
I ought not to omit the duty of striving 
against partiality. One pupil does not 
give half the trouble another gives; one 
is always sweet tempered and comply- 
ing, whilst the other is obstinate; one 
learns before you can teach; whilst 
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another is stupid, and can scarcely 
learn at all ; one child is so graceful 
and beautiful, that there is a charm in 
all she does; whilst in another you 
find a countenance that is disa- 
greeable, or some defect in person. 
It is impossible not to love what is 
amiable, and admire what is engaging, 
and to be gratified by those who do us 
credit ; but the governess who acts, 
upon principle, will support the weak, 
labour most with the stupid, and give 
pleasure to those who are the least 
likely to receive it from others, and be 
satisfied if she gain no human applause 
from exertions which are scarcely per- 
ceptible to any one, from the conse- 
quences they may produce. She will 
be very careful never to suppose that 
tasks will be ill performed to-day, be- 
cause they were so yesterday. 

Evil should be considered as an 
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accident, not a habit. " You are al- 
ways looking about you ;'* " I shook 
be disappointed, if I were to expect 
better things;" " no one who teacha 
you, can do so from inclination; 
and similar expressions, deaden all 
exertion. Hard is the attempt to 
please persons, who thus declare 
themselves determined to be dissa- 
tisfied. 

A governess will be very careful 
avoid stigmatizing a child as dull, 
the school-room, because she is 
equally quick with her sisters; 
may say with truth, that the faculties 
in some, are developed at a much ear- 
lier period than in others, and that 
future ability cannot be calculated 
from present appearances. Compe- 
tition should be avoided as much as 
possible, between the clever and the 
dull, by giving them different lessons. 
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The affections, also, of the heart, 
kindness and sympathy, are often 
backward. I have known a child called 
unfeeling, again and again, till the 
victim of her governess's prejudice has 
thought herself so hard a person, that 
she has done all in her power to encou- 
rage her own deficient sensibilities, by 
giving way to every thing she felt ; and 
when time discovered an heart suscep- 
tible of strong impressions, she has 
found it no easy task to controul 
those affections, which once appeared 
scarcely to exist. 

If those who have the super- 
intendence of children, saw things in 
a true point of view, they would dis- 
tinguish between natural defects, and 
real faults ; between the good qualities 
bestowed by nature, and those which 
are acquired ; and would never distri- 
bute praise, or condemnation, but 
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a task, that we have frequently » I 
combat with our disinclination to per- 1 
form it; and I doubt not this is one I 
reason, that articulation, both in read- 
ing and speaking, is often grossly 
neglected. We find stuttering, and 
great natural defects, conquered by 
attention; and trifiingones perpetuated 
in families, from the want of it. A 
governess should never suffer a sen- 
tence to be read or spoken indistinctly ; 
and she will often find great advan- 
tage in obliging her pupils to read, and 
repeat their lessons, in a part of the 
room distant from herself. 

A governess should be scrupulously 
careful, never to give way to the incli- 
nation she may feel, to speak of the 
faults and failings of her pupils, or 
their families. Their secrets should 
ever be inviolate ; and whatever vexa- 
tions she may have to suffer, 
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tions to supply the defects of memory, 
or the want of accurate observation, 
should never be permitted. 

The false colouring constantly given 
in conversation is a dangerous and se- 
rious fault, generally proceeding from 
a bad motive, and used for the purpose 
of deception. All vain girls intimate 
that they receive more admiration 
and attention than is the case, and 
this is done without absolute false- 
hood ; and a lively girl finds the temp- 
tation almost irresistible to improve a 
ridiculous story by strengthening ex- 
pressions, or presuming what never 
took place. The manner in which 
most of us repeat a conversation, either 
from want of recollection, or the de- 
sire of exalting those whom we have 
heard conversing, or those who are the 
subject of their animadversions, or by 
giving ourselves more importance than 
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belongs to us, is so far from com^l ff[ 
up to the standard of truth, anda*l * 
veys so different an impression fto» I 
that which any one present ' 
have received, that this species oil 
falsehood should be habitually con' 1 
tended against. The petty ways m I 
have of giving ourselves consequence I 
are little observed by those who prac- 1 
Use them. " He told me this him* I 
self." when perhaps he never spoke to 
me at all, but only mentioned the cir- | 
cumstance to some onewhen I chanced 
to be present. " She is the most de- 
lightful person I am acquainted with," 
when I may have seen her but one* 
or twice. " I knew not how to act i 
such a case," when, if the truth were 
known, I had not to act at all. 

A governess should set her pupiN 
the example of making sacrifices for 
the sake of truth; if they have done 
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wrong, let them be encouraged to ac- 
knowledge it frankly, and submit to 
the consequences ; if, for instance, one 
of them be detected in having told 
something she ought not, or used a 
vexatious expression, let her plead 
guilty, say she is sorry for it, and not 
have recourse to subterfuge and palli- 
ation. 

When a young person is asked to 
dance by a man whom she dislikes for 
a partner : if she do not choose to 
dance with him, she should refuse for 
that time and dance with no one else, 
instead of saying she is engaged: this 
self-denial is for her good. 

Nothing can be more unfair than 
for those who converse with scrupulous 
girls to ask them questions of no im- 
portance, the answers to which must 
criminate themselves or force them to 
betray facts or opinions they had 
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much may be effected, even wherelk 
capacity is but moderate; thishoi 
is not easily accomplished, and ndl 
exertion can seldom be kept up fa 
any length of time. Still, when ml 
see what young men have done, ml 
mulated by college examinations, *t I 
perceive that more unremitted atten- 1 
tion may be bestowed upon a giiti 
subject than is often believed to be 
possible. Desultory habits are very 
prejudicial, and so enfeebling to the 
faculties that their due exercise is pre- 
vented, and those who fall into such 
habits are not likely to have sufficient 
decision even for the common affair* 
of life. If a child make some profi- 
ciency in one branch of knowledge, 
what that may be is not very import- 
ant, should the mental powers have 
been sufficiently exercised by it, they 
may be turned to something else witl 
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great hope of success ; and thorough 
bass for instance be well mastered, 
geometry or perspective will not be 
difficult : and languages will be made 
easy by the power already gained of 
fixing the attention and confining it to 
one object. Change of employment 
is a great relief to the mind, even if it 
be only turned to another branch of 
the same subject. After writing French 
exercises for a time, it is a good plan 
to read a French play, instead of pur- 
suing the exercise till articles, and 
particles, and verbs, and nouns, are 
all confused in the memory ; till the 
ink dries in the pep ; till the right 
word can scarcely be found in the 
dictionary, and the paper is so blotted 
with erasures and insertions that it is 
not fit to be exhibited. 

It is very important that children 
should know they are expected to give 
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their whole mind to the instruct* 
of masters : the time of their stay* 
usually short, and if the pupil be care- 
less, disagreeable irritation on both 
sides is frequently the consequence. 
A master's bread often depends upon 
his success in teaching, and it is not 
wise in him to allow of negligence: 
the governess who sits by, should en- 
force attention and respect, and even 
punish the want of them ; she ought 
herself to be very careful in her con- 
duct toward masters, never permitting 
familiarity and gossiping. In the days 
of Shakespeare, masters who taught 
young ladies certainly required watch- 
ing, and I question if there have been 
7 any after days in which it could have 
been wisely omitted. If the governess 
be herself a sensible woman, she will 
find the advantage in recommending a 
mother, rather to prefer a few lessons 
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" from a good master than a larger 
number from an indifferent one ; for 
1 bad habits imbibed from bad instruc- 
" tors are hard to be conquered ; and a 
' governess may gain much herself from 
a good master that will be of great use 
to her pupils, though they may be 
themselves too young to profit imme- 
diately by the master's lessons. She 
should be very careful not to give 
tastes in childhood, which, however 
innocent in the present, may be hurt- 
ful in after life. Nothing can be more 
harmless than sisters waltzing with 
each other ; the master teaches it 
well : the visitors go into the room to 
admire it: the young ladies are de- 
lighted with what they do gracefully, 
and when they go into public think 
their mother cruel for not permitting 
them to make an exhibition ; or if in- 
dulged, the permission may lead to 
f2 
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an error of greater importance. Waltz- 
ing is so dangerous that I wonder how 
a prudent mother can tolerate the a- 
musement. 

The love of fiction early acquired 
has often a very injurious effect upon 
character. I do not say that reading 
should be so confined as to exclude 
all works of imagination, but that a 
love and respect for truth should first 
get possession of the mind. The taste 
for novel reading should not be in- 
dulged in early life. Stories written 
for the amusement of children natur- 
ally create a craving for narratives of 
a more interesting description. Per- 
sons of cool temperaments can scarce- 
ly conceive the degree in which those 
who have lively imaginations are en- 
grossed by novels. Richardson's 
letters* give a faithful picture of the 

* See Richardson's letters, edited by Mrs. 
Barbauld. 
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; manner in which the reader appropri- 
■ ates to herself the events of the story. 
A girl of a lively imagination identi- 
fies herself with her heroine, and 
when "la folk dc. la mai«eR" thus takes 
possession of her, better things are 
excluded, studies and ordinary amuse- 
ments become alike vapid, the whole 
real world a scene of dulness when 
we thus inhabit an ideal one. Castle 
building is the necessary and imme- 
diate consequence of this visionary 
state of existence. The heroine of 
the school-room either is beautiful or 
expects to become so when she grows 
taller; she is flattered and admired, 
run away with, and rescued, besieged 
by lovers, and persecuted by relations, 
and after unnumbered adventures is 
married to an hero, beautiful as the 
day, with dark eyes, a fine roman 
nose, and complexion a little tinned 
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with melancholy, something 

Col. , who was at church 

Sunday, and may be there next; 
as he looked into our pew may knoi 
something of papa, and call at the 
house, and may wish to see the 
grounds, and may find me in tit 
green-house or hot-house gathering i 
nosegay. If she find a flower there 
forced and expanded too soon by arti- 
ficial means, this poor child might 
say, (did she hut know herself) " this 
flower resembles me." 

If the governess have known any 
thing of the false views and fallacious 
opinions, and dangerous practices re- 
sulting from a state of mind thus 
soned, let her be careful to have 
thoughts of her pupils so occupied by 
what is useful or harmless, that 
time may be left for this species of 
self-indulgence. 
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If the family reside in the country, 
walking may be made the occasion of 
constant instruction as well as plea- 
sure ; there is something vulgar in ig- 
norance of country objects and insen- 
sibility to their beauties, thus well 
described : — 

" A Primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing mote ; 
He never felt the witchery of the soft blue sky." 

Tastes cannot always be command- 
ed. The governess may find as little 
pleasure as Ido, in picking flowers with 
pins, to determine their classes and 
orders ; let her encourage it, however, 
in her pupil, though she take no inte- 
rest in it herself; for, by this means, 
she will keep the mind, as well as fin- 
gers, from mischief. 

Let the children be indulged with an 
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/tortus siccus; let tliem keep cater- 
pillars in boxes, till they become 
butterflies; let them watch the habits 
of birds, and distinguish their plu- 
mage, and their notes; let them observe 
the differences of trees, the curling 
branches of the elm, the sturdy arms 
of the oak, the distorted appearance of 
the weeping ash, and the elegance of 
the weeping willow; let them specu- 
late upon the gossamer, in a dewy 
autumnal morning, and try to find out 
where and how it was made; let them 
watch the community of ants, and 
monarchy of bees ; the spider darting 
forward upon its almost imperceptible 
thread, in apparent defiance of all laws 
of gravitation, and the cunning with 
which he entangles his prey; an 
should the poor fly be suffered 
escape, the simplicity with which it 
again falls into the snare of its mortal 
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enemy. Let the pupils know what 
has been sown in the fields, and not 
mistake wheat for barley, or trefoil for 
potatoes; let their thoughts be occu- 
pied at this early period of life, by the 
works of God, and not exclusively 
engrossed by those of man. I do not 
advise the governess to be for ever 
pointing out the Great Artificer, " My 
Father made them all." 

This is not necessary. The study 
of natural objects has a tendency to 
purify the heart, and make it a re- 
ceptacle for " the Spirit of Truth, 
which leads to all truth ;" whilst trite 
remarks and deductions, will infallibly 
disgust those whom she is endeavour- 
ing to instruct. I believe it is a better 
plan to leave a mind capable of work- 
ing by itself to draw its own conclu- 
sions. 

The different branches of natural 
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history may be pursued according to 
the taste of individuals; but, in giv- 
ing young persons an interest in them, 
a provision is made for sickness, and 
sorrow, and old age, which can scarcely 
be done in any other way. Those who 
have known languor and disease, can 
speak to the refreshment of fields and 
flowers; to the cheerfulness connected 
with objects in the country, and when 
the heart is torn by the agitations of 
life, if the mind can be turned from 
persons to things, the advantages are 
inconceivable. Natural objects can 
give no anxiety ; and all the pleasure 
derived from them is pure gain, usually 
unconnected with the love of fame, or 
the fear of disappointment. 

In old age, how great is the resource 
furnished by a garden ! I have known 
a lady from my childhood, now far ad- 
vanced in life ; her garden has soothed 
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her in all her trials, and alone enabled 
her for a moment to forget them. 
Though past eighty, in the full vigour 
of body and mind, she still nails her 
fruit-trees to the wall ; still plants and 
waters her shrubs and flowers. 

Should she be cut off from the plea- 
sures of society, she has resources 
which they cannot give. Nature, and 
the God of Nature, are inseparably 
connected in all her avocations, and 
she is ready and willing at any moment 
to " change this garden for a Paradise." 

If the mind cannot be entertained 
without strong excitement, how hard 
it is to procure this in old age ! Play 
is the only resource ; and the hopes 
and fears of avarice, or the irritation 
attending petty losses and gains, are 
not, by any means, favourable to the 
temper; besides this play being a social 
amusement, it often makes serious in- 
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roads on the time, and even the incli- 
nations of other persons. 

Children who are interested in na- 
tural history, will frequently take 
pleasure in drawing specimens. — 
Sketching landscapes from nature is a 
delightful amusement ; and not only 
varies school- room occupations, but en- 
sures more proficiency in drawing, 
than can be gained from merely co- 
pying. The governess who has a 
taste for it, will find her own powers 
greatly improve from this exercise. 

The toilette, and preparations for it, 
often consume so much of a woman's 
time, that it is necessary to counteract 
in childhood, the great danger of a 
large portion of life being thus unpro- 
ntably thrown away. Listless habits 
in dressing should never be permitted ; 
and as much expedition inculcated, as 
can be practised consistently with 
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neatness and cleanliness. If sixteen 
papillottes must be put into the hair, 
the governess will take care that they 
are not augmented to twenty, without 
urgent necessity ; on the other hand, 
dressing quickly, must not be made an 
excuse for want of neatness, and per- 
fect cleanliness. She should set the 
young persons under her care a good 
example in these respects. 

Good sense is shewn in the toilette, 
as well as good taste. Foolish finery, 
or want of delicacy in her dress would 
probably be very embarrassing to the 
lady with whom she resides ; and an 
unwillingness to speak on a subject 
which might give pain, would probably 
produce a degree of dissatisfaction 
which the governess would be at a loss 
how to interpret. 

Many mothers encourage their chil- 
dren to visit the poor, to attend their 
schools, and make their clothes. 
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The plan is an excellent .one, if the 
children do this from a principle of 
duty, not from imagining them meri- 
torious actions, or expecting to be 
praised for them. A governess, if she 
accompany her pupils in their visits, 
should be very careful to keep them 
from the possibility of taking infectious 
complaints ; and, though she would 
screen them from objects calculated to 
produce terror, would teach them the 
advantage of conquering the disgust 
frequently excited by poverty and 
sickness. We read in the life of St. 
Francis Xavier, how entirely these 
feelings may be subdued. 

It is much better that the self-denial 
so necessary to be practised, should be 
early inculcated. What a child gives, 
should be a real privation to herself; 
she should never be indemnified by 
admiration, for her display of be; 
volence; she should be taught, t 
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the real objects of it are not those who 
please the fancy, or take the most pow- 
erful hold of the imagination ; not 
pretty children, who gather wild nose- 
gays for presents, or young women who 
tell stories of romantic distress; but 
that disease and poverty, in propor- 
tion to the sufferings they occasion the 
individual, have genuine claims upon 
compassion ; that the early education 
of the indigent, by instilling good prin- 
ciples and habits, is in the aggregate 
the most effectual prevention of crime ; 
and her mind will be led to the scrip- 
tural conclusion, that there is no evil to 
be so deeply commiserated, as that 
which arises from depravity ; and she 
will be prepared, when she becomes 
older, to turn her attention to the 
improvement and reformation of those 
within her reach who most need them ; 
trusting, that efforts however feeble, 
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and powers however limited, may be 
blessed by the Ghrer of ail Good. 

The employments of a child are so 
much prescribed by others, that her 
duty is to endeavour to fulfil their 
injunctions and directions to the best 
of her abilities; but, when she becomes 
old enough to be allowed some choice ; 
when her judgment is sufficiently ma- 
tured to calculate on probable advan- 
tages, she should determine how her 
days should be employed ; not accord- 
ing to her own tastes and inclinations, 
but in conformity to the will of Him 
who, in giving life, gives also the com- 
mand that it shall be devoted to his 
•ervtee. 

11 We are not our own; we are 
bought with a price/' and it is unac- 
countable folly, to throw away, with- 
out reflection, hours upon which an 
eternity of happiness depends. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON INFLUENCE. 



As the influence of a mother and 
governess in forming the habits of 
children under their care is incalcu- 
lable, it is well worth the considera- 
tion of those who are engaged in edu- 
cation, to look into the springs which 
first give motion to an engine so 
powerful. Influence is not merely 
the force of example, but it is the 
action of one mind upon another, 
either convincing the understanding, 
captivating the imagination, exciting 
hope and fear, taking possession of the 
affections, or administering to vanity, 
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envy, pride, and other evil passion* 
and propensities. Though it is not 
authority, it is a spell by which even 
those who exercise it are governed ; 
which the strongest cannot always re- 
sist, or the wisest discern ; which 
dupes the unwary, and leads the 
young by an imperceptible thread: 
half a sentence spoken by a favourite 
may impress the hearer for a whole 
life, and I have known opinions ad- 
vanced in common conversation, for- 
gotten by every one present, with the 
exception of a listening child, who 
has only partially understood the ex- 
pressions, but Jias treasured them in 
her memory, inquired into their truth, 
and in after years has acted upon 
them. It is impossible to calculate 
the consequences of that which may 
sometimes be accidentally spoken. 
Religious persons, whose views are 
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narrow, often diminish their influence 
and that of their children, by looking 
indeed at the main object, and pur- 
suing it, in what appears to them the 
safest path ; but without reflecting 
upon its bearings, or allowing them- 
selves to believe that the beaten track 
may possibly lead to the same end, 
and that by following it at least a 
certain way, they may be of much 
more service to their fellow travellers, 
and those to whom they are guides, 
than if they chose a more devious 
road, making themselves ridiculous by 
their eccentricities and blunders. 

If they believe themselves zealous 
with regard to the most important in- 
terests of their children, very mode- 
rate attainments in profane studies 
are deemed sufficient : this appears to 
me an error. Whatever it be thought 
expedient to teach children, they 
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should learn well, and if a proper fli- 1 
raulus be not given them to masia I 
the common branches of education, i \ 
should much question whether thej I 
would be more industrious in reading I 
the scriptures, or performing religiout ' 
exercises. 

The understanding of a young per- 
son, enlarged by useful knowledge, 
will draw better conclusions on sub- 
jects connected with religion and mo- 
rality, than one whose sphere of ac- 
quirement has been more contracted ; 
besides this, ignorance on those point-?, 
wherein others under the same cir- 
cumstances in life are well instructed, 
is sure to be detected, and lessens the 
weight of the individual in the scale 
of society. Virtue should be propped 
by every help education can give it. 
Who but the weak would regard the 
opinions, or follow the example of j 
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girl who could give no reason for her 
sentiments or conduct, and who is 
found to be much inferior to those 
with whom she discusses the common 
topics of conversation ? who has such 
an aversion to dates, she can only re- 
member that of the fire of London, 
and who talks of breaking all the 
bones between the elbow and the 
shoulder, who thinks if our northern 
navigators had made voyages in a 
steam packet, they might have thawed 
their way through the north west pas- 
sage ? Talent and acquirement often 
preserve their possessors from the 
attacks of the malevolent, or if at- 
tacked give the possessors power of 
self defence. 

A mind, conscious of intellectual 
superiority, will not easily be made 
ashamed by scoffers ; or be led by the 
weak and foolish from the fear of ridi- 
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cule ; will acknowledge the wisdom 
of becoming all that man approves in 
those things which do not offend God; 
will take pleasure not only in those 
accomplishments which are the charm 
of society, but avoid every peculiarity 
which needlessly shocks its preju- 
dices, and never oppose its opinions 
and practices, but in cases where truth 
and virtue are interested. If then the 
footing be firm, she who possesses 
such a mind, will stand erect and 
strong, and if she encounter contempt, 
will bear it as a Christian, and what- 
ever may be endured in the present, 
the force of character will at last pre- 
vail. Influence over others will be 
decided, though to what extent may 
never be known to the individual. 

Scruples about things of no mo- 
ment, though a proof in some instances 
of tenderness of conscience, lessei 
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influence. If we find that objected 
to, which persons of common sense 
and good principle deem to be harm- 
less, we rarely consider the judgment 
of the objector entitled to much atten- 
tion: at any rate, we subtract a cer- 
tain portion of weight from its deci- 
sions. Still the borders of right and 
wrong are with so much difficulty as- 
signed, that what appears to one per- 
son a sensible objection, by another 
will be considered a groundless fancy. 
Liberty must be permitted to private 
judgment, to difference of character, 
as well as to habits and feelings, for 
these would lead one person to ap- 
prove what another would not tolerate . 
In endeavouring to avoid useless par- 
ticularity ourselves as prejudicial, con- 
sideration should be allowed to the 
scruples of others, and this candour 
may incline them to think favour- 
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ably of our opinions and proceed- 
ings. 

Scrupulous people however should | 
not be angry if their conduct be can- 
vassed or even laughed at. Nothing 
can be a more false calculation, dm 
that their particularities will be uni- 
formly respected by those who do not 
adopt them, and instead of consider- 
ing themselves persecuted, they should 
submit with cheerfulness and good 
humour to what is inevitable. 

A governess powerfully influences 
her pupils by the books she puts into 
their hands, by the conversation she 
holds with them on the subject of 
their reading, and by the general style 
of her remarks. It is a common- place 
observation, that the impression made 
by a book often differs widely from 
that which the author intended to 
convey. No one can reasonably ex 
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pect that in reading, the best cha- 
racters should always excite the 
strongest interest : a spirit of fa- 
vouritism must be permitted in his- 
tory, as well as in fiction, and this 
spirit will incline the reader to pass 
over the faults, and exaggerate the 
virtues of a favourite character. I 
should not like a girl the better for 
justly estimating Achilles, or Mary 
Queen of Scots, or Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden, and if her aversion to 
Cromwell and the Barebones makes 
her incapable of appreciating all that 
the long parliament is said to have 
effected in determining the limits of 
our constitution, I hope the governess 
will not frown upon her, though she 
may oppose her ; but let her contend 
for her adopted friends, and against 
those whom she dislikes, till she be 
weary of the combat; for she may 
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have a secret suspicion all the time, I 
that her governess is in the right, ani 1 
she herself will probably become c«- 1 
tain of this at some future period. 

The tastes are powerfully influence! 1 
by those with whom we read in early | 
life. The teacher who is fascinated | 
by the round periods of Gibbon, will 
inspire her pupil with the same pre- 
ference, and will probably like 
sermons of Massillon better than tho: 
of Paley, so far at least as style is 
concerned, and the poetry of Young 
than that of Pope or Milton. 

Nothing should be passed over in 
books, read in the school-room, which 
is not understood, and without read- 
ing be accompanied by questions and 
conversation, how can a governess 
ascertain that a single paragraph has 
been attended to? Or if the mind 
has been fixed, that the impressions 
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- made upon it, have not been opposite 
k to the truth. Of the multitude of chil- 
\ dren who learn to repeat Gray's Elegy, 
7 how few understand the last two lines. 
1 If the governess will try the experi- 
ment of reading the poem of Windsor 
Forest with her pupils, and enquiring 
what they comprehend of the similes 
and allusions, she will be surprized to 
find how much that has pleased the 
ear, has been obscure to the under- 
standing, and will see the necessity of 
continual examination. 

Let her amuse herself, and them, at 

tthe same time by discussing the actions 
and sentiments of persons of whom 
they read in history ; their lives and 
their deaths; their springs of action, 
and the results ; the measure of intel- 
lect they possessed ; the talents which 
might have been employed to greater 
>rless advantage; the truth of parti- 
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cular opinions, and the beauty oi 
tain passages in prose and poetry : 
justness of similes; and the diffe 
modes of expression, whether rem 
able for their felicity or failure : in 1 
let her call forth the minds of 
pupils by these discussions, and f 
them to the quick, perception of 
that is good, and great and beauti 
let her reflect what a charm em 
siasm, well directed, will give thee 
society, and what an harmless soi 
of amusement she is furnishing, b 
for themselves, and others. In [ 
portion as virtue becomes attract; 
vice loses its power, and it is the d 1 
of a woman to be engaging, as well 
good. Those who know her, may g 
her credit for a catalogue of amia 
qualities ; but these are not sufficie 
if her manner be formal, if she expn 
herself with difficulty, only half ai 
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k culate her words, or speak too loud, 
■ji- or so as not to be heard ; and, if she ap- 
| pear to take no interest in what she 
i says, or in the person who converses 
I with her. The good influence of a 
| governess may counteract many of 
; these imperfections in the school-room, 
and teach a very humble, but sure way 
of pleasing to a certain extent; that of 
contributing in trifles to the conve- 
nience of older persons. 

1 have seen a footstool set, and a cup 
taken by a young girl, in a manner 
which gave the receiver, at least, of 
these small attentions, a favourable 
impression of her who bestowed them. 
As the influence of a young person 
increases in society, how necessary is 
it that the governess should impress 
her with the importance of turning the 
admiration she may excite to the best 
account ; not selfishly enjoying the tri- 
u 3 
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cular opinions, and tbe beauty of cer- 
tain passages in prose and poetry : the 
justness of similes; and the different 
modes of expression, whether remark- 
able for their felicity or failure : in fact, 
let her call forth the minds of ber 
pupils by these discussions, and form 
them to tbe quick perception of all 
that is good, and great and beautiful: 
let her reflect what a charm enthu- 
siasm, well directed, will give them in 
society, and what an harmless source 
of amusement she is furnishing, both 
for themselves, and others. In pro- 
portion as virtue becomes attractive, 
vice loses its power, and it is the duty 
of a woman to be engaging, as well as 
good. Those who know her, may give 
her credit for a catalogue of amiable 
qualities ; but these are not sufficient, 
if her manner be formal, ifshe express 
herself with difficulty, only half a 
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culate her words, or speak too loud, 
or so as not to be heard ; and, if she ap- 
pear to take no interest in what she 
says, or in the person who converses 
with her. The good influence of a 
governess may counteract many of 
these imperfections in the school-room, 
and teach a very humble, but sure way 
of pleasing to a certain extent; that of 
contributing in trifles to the conve- 
nience of older persons. 

1 have seen a footstool set, and a cup 
taken by a young girl, in a manner 
which gave the receiver, at least, of 
these small attentions, a favourable 
impression of her who bestowed them. 

As the influence of a young person 
increases in society, how necessary is 
it that the governess should impress 
her with the importance of turning the 
admiration she may excite to the best 
account; not selfishly enjoying the tri- 
u 3 
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cular opinions, and the beauty of cer- 
tain passages in prose and poetry : 
justness of similes; and the differ 
modes of expression, whether remai 
able for their felicity or failure : in fact, 
let her call forth the minds of her 
pupils by these discussions, and form 
them to the quick perception of all 
that is good, and great and beautiful: 
let her reflect what a charm enthu- 
siasm, well directed, will give tbem iii 
society, and what an harmless source 
of amusement she is furnishing, both 
for themselves, and others. In pro- 
portion as virtue becomes attractive, 
vice loses its power, and it is the duty 
of a woman to be engaging, as well as 
good. Those who know her, may give 
her credit for a catalogue of amiable 
qualities ; bat these are not sufficient, 
if her manner be formal, ifshe express 
herself with difficulty, only half e 
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culate her words, or speak too loud, 
or so as not to be heard ; and, if she ap- 
pear to take no interest in what she 
says, or in the person who converses 
with her. The good influence of a 
governess may counteract many of 
these imperfections in the school-room, 
and teach a very humble, but sure way 
of pleasing to a certain extent; that of 
contributing in trifles to the conve- 
nience of older persons. 

1 have seen a footstool set, and a cup 
taken by a young girl, in a manner 
which gave the receiver, at least, of 
these small attentions, a favourable 
impression of her who bestowed them. 

As the influence of a young person 
increases in society, how necessary is 
it that the governess should impress 
her with the importance of turning the 
admiration she may excite to the best 
account; not selfishly enjoying the tri- 
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cular opinions, and the beauty of cer- 
tain passages in prose and poetry : the 
justness of similes; and the different 
modes of expression, whether remark- 
able for their felicity or failure: in fact, 
let her call forth the minds of her 
pupils by these discussions, and form 
them to the quick perception of all 
that is good, and great and beautiful : 
let her reflect what a charm enthu- 
siasm, well directed, will give them in 
society, and what an harmless source 
of amusement she is furnishing, both 
for themselves, and others. In pro- 
portion as virtue becomes attractive, 
vice loses its power, and it is the duty 
of a woman to be engaging, as well as 
good. Those who know her, may give 
her credit for a catalogue of amiable 
qualities ; but these are not sufficient, 
if her manner be formal, if she express 
herself with difficulty, only half arti- 
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culate her words, or speak too loud, 
or so as not to be heard ; and, if she ap- 
pear to take no interest in what she 
says, or in the person who converses 
with her. The good influence of a 
governess may counteract many of 
these imperfections in the school-room, 
and teach a very humble, but sure way 
of pleasing to a certain extent; that of 
contributing in trifles to the conve- 
nience of older persons. 

1 have seen a footstool set, and a cup 
taken by a young girl, in a manner 
which gave the receiver, at least, of 
these small attentions, a favourable 
impression of her who bestowed them. 

As the influence of a young person 
increases in society, how necessary is 
it that the governess should impress 
her with the importance of turning the 
admiration she may excite to the best 
account; not selfishly enjoying the tri- 
u 3 
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bute paid to her charms, and thinking 
she is to give nothing but smiles or 
frowns in return. She is not to court 
others for the gratification of her own 
vanity, or make false pretensions of 
any kind ; she is neither to receive nor 
pass the base coin current in society ; 
she is not obliged to be pleased with 
what others praise, nor contemn what 
others despise ; she must encourage 
no false sentiments nor injurious fa- 
shions; she must never acknowledge 
as a favourite, a man or woman whom 
she believes irreligious or immoral ; or 
speak of their attractions in a tone 
which would make those who listened 
to her suppose her to be indifferent to 
more essential qualities : she must 
never speak with interest of a book 
which she thinks hurtful, or express 
her fondness for the army to sons 
whose fathers have different views for 
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c them, or hatred to trade to those who 
- ought to embark, in it ; she must not 
I speak of gambling as a venial error, 
i or listen to an oath from a man of her 
i own age without evincing her disap- 
probation ; she must not encourage 
men to break their necks or break 
their hearts, squandering life or peace 
from inconsideration ; she must not 
speak with enthusiasm of expensive 
luxuries to persons of small fortune, 
of magnificent studs, barouches and 
four, soirees and tall footmen, or en- 
courage extravagance of any kind. 

How many young men have been 
half ruined by the foolish fondness of 
women for what is gay and glitter- 
ing, and the foolish expression of this 
fondness! She must not speak of 
pleasures, of any description, as the 
business of life; she must not suffer 
herself to be amused by the faults or 
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foibles of others, unless there be some 
moral inducement for mentioning 
them ; she must never listen with 
complacency to that which ought not 
to be told to her, or suffer herself to 
be indirectly flattered by the dispa- 
ragement of another : let the person 
who converses with her discover, that 
she is not to be won by any attempt 
to administer to the evil propensities 
of her nature, but that all she is ca- 
pable of enjoying is harmless or vir- 
tuous ; let her own cultivated taste 
be so directed, that it may elevate the 
conversation of those with whom she 
associates ; let her encourage them to 
speak to her of something which they 
may have seen, or heard, or read, or 
thought, which will give food to the 
mind, or play to the fancy. Let her 
strongly express her admiration of the 
bees, and antipathy to the drones 
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great hive of the world ; let the tone 
of her voice as well as the words of 
her lips express her approbation of all 
that is praiseworthy, and let her not 
suffer persons with good intentions to 
be undervalued, and never relate a 
fact which would expose them to the 
unjust censure of others. Hard will 
be her task when she is called upon 
to express in strong terms her disap- 
probation of what is considered harm- 
less by the person with whom she 
converses, or of any part of his or her 
conduct, which they may be less able 
to vindicate ; yet incalculable good 
may arise from reproof administered 
with judgment and humility. 

" So spake the cherub, and hia grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 

E Invincible." 
The attempt of the well meaning 
cherub was fruitless, but as I presume 
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the young person I picture, just emer- 
ged from the school-room, has no de- 
vils to encounter, she will probably be 
more successful. She must act from 
no meddling spirit, but discover the 
embarrassment she suffers, from the 
fear of giving pain and heart-felt desire 
for the improvement of those whom 
she thus steps out of her way to serve. 
A tincture of conceit or sell-import- 
ance would render the effort to do 
good wholly ineffectual, and a queru- 
lous voice and manner should be scru- 
pulously avoided. The whole business 
requires nice discernment, and mud 
harm is often the result of foolish 
arrogant lectures. 

To countenance every species of 
private and public amusement without 
any examination shews great want of 
thought, and to approve of all that is 
going forward which is thus designated 
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I has unquestionably a bad influence on 
.. those with whom we converse; we 
I should discriminate to the best of our 
power between right and wrong; not 
blindly following opinions, but endea- 
vouring to guide those who have less 
consideration than ourselves . The more 
a young woman is admired, the more 
anxious should she be that her conver- 
sation may be profitable ; because her 
words will be remembered and repeat- 
ed. Beauty, it is wisely remarked, 
though insignificant in itself, adds 
twenty per cent, to every other attrac- 
tion. It is a talent for which its pos- 
sessor will one day have to give na 
account. 

With what unspeakable delight will 
a governess look upon those who have 
once been her pupils safely launched 
into the world, fulfilling the important 
dutiesof wives and mothers, or cheer- 
fully submitting to their allotments in 
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life without these most endearing to, 1 
or perhaps deprived of them by death 1 
how anxiously will she watch thai I 
conduct in trial and temptation ! hw I 
earnestly will she pray that they mat I 
stand upon the Rock of Ages; and a I 
her last moments her dying thought! 
will be like his, who rejoiced in the I 
persuasion that he should meet, in a I 
new state of existence, those, whom, 
through the divine blessing- upon h» 
labours, he had been the means of 
bringing thither; and, finally, her re- 
joicing will not be in fear and trem- 
bling, but in the fulness of joy. 
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